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Art. II. — 1. Poems. By John G. Whittier. Boston: B. 
B. Mussey & Co. 1849. 

2. Margaret Smith's Journal. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. 1849. 

3. Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By John G. Whit- 
tier. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1850. 

4. Songs of Labor. By John G. "Whittier. Boston : Tick- 
nor, Reed, & Fields* 1850. 

5. Chapel of the Hermit, and other Poems. By John G. 
Whittier. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1853. 

John G. Whittier, the Boanerges of American poets, was 
born in 1808, of Quaker parentage, in the romantic outskirts 
of Haverhill, a beautiful Massachusetts town on the Merri- 
mack, where we recognize the scenes of many of the incidents 
which form the groundwork of his ballads. His ancestors had 
suffered not a little from Puritan intolerance, and he conse- 
quently comes honestly by the bitterness towards the early 
Puritans so observable in his writings. Every one must be 
struck by the contrast between the peaceful tenets of his pro- 
fessed Quakerism and the martial vehemence of his denunci- 
ation against the old persecutors of his family, — a fact show- 
ing the irrepressibleness of the combative principle of human 
nature under the restraints of mere theory. The spot of his 
birth, which had been inhabited by his family for four or five 
generations, he has thus described in " The Yankee Zincali." 

" The old farm-house nestling in its valley ; hills stretching off to 
the south, and green meadows to the east; the small stream which 
came noisily down its ravine, washing the old garden wall, and softly 
lapping on fallen stones and mossy roots of beeches and hemlocks ; the 
tall sentinel poplars at the gateway; the oak forest, sweeping un- 
broken to the northern horizon ; the grass-grown carriage-path, with 
its rude and crazy bridge ; the dear old landscape of my boyhood lies 
outstretched before me like a daguerreotype from that picture within, 
which I have borne with me in all my wanderings. I am a boy 
again." 

Until about his eighteenth year Whittier lived upon his fa- 
ther's farm, diversifying his agricultural labors by attendance 
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upon the winter's country school, by occasional essays at 
verse, which were duly communicated to the Haverhill Ga- 
zette, the paper which, as he says, " once a week diffused hap- 
piness over our fireside circle, making us acquainted in our 
lonely nook with the goings-on of the great world," and, it 
must be confessed, by a somewhat irregular attention to the 
more prosaic business of shoe-making. Indeed, upon the 
strength of this, " the gentle craft of leather " have laid an es- 
pecial claim to him as one of their own poets ; but we are 
afraid that mankind would go barefoot if St. Crispin had 
never had a more devoted disciple. It is characteristic of the 
thrift of New England farmers to provide extra occupation 
for a rainy day, and during the winter season, or when the 
weather is too inclement for out-of-door work, the farmer and 
his sons turn an honest penny by giving their attention to 
some employment equally remunerative. For this purpose 
they have near the farm-house a small shed stocked with the 
appropriate implements of labor. But from what we know 
of Whittier's life, it could not have been long before he vio- 
lated the Horatian precept which forbids the shoemaker to go 
beyond his last. 

For two years after his eighteenth, Whittier attended the 
town academy, acquiring some classical knowledge, eagerly 
devouring all the reading which came within his reach, espe- 
cially historical (whence his profuse references to historical 
events and personages), and contributing constantly in prose 
and verse to the weekly newspaper of the town. Most of 
these poems are omitted in his published works, though some 
of them merit insertion. Among them we recall several in 
the Scotch dialect, to which his early admiration of Bums 
may have given him a bias, and in which he found a zealous 
though friendly rival in "the Rustic Bard," Robert Dins- 
more, a Scotchman whose life he has commemorated in a 
graceful essay contained among his prose writings. His ex- 
tending reputation soon led to his being called to the editor- 
ship of " The American Manufacturer," a journal devoted to 
the advocacy of a protective tariff. He was at this time an 
ardent admirer of Henry Clay, and supported his claims to 
the Presidency. From " The American Manufacturer " he 
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went to " The New England Weekly Review" in Hartford, — 
a literary and political sheet, which had previously been con- 
ducted by his friends, J. G. C. Brainard and George D. Pren- 
tiss. These two papers were managed with such ability, that 
he was generally hailed as a great accession to the literary 
force of the country. 

In 1831, Whittier resumed his agricultural pursuits in his 
native town, and in the years 1835 and 1836 represented it in 
the legislature of Massachusetts. In 1836 he was elected one 
of the Secretaries of the American Antislavery Society, and 
since then has devoted a great part of his time to the Anti- 
slavery movement, which had been begun in the year 1833 by 
Mr. Garrison and his followers, and in which he had taken an 
interest from its commencement. He soon removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he remained until 1840, engaged during most 
of the time in editing " The Pennsylvania Freeman," an Anti- 
slavery journal. He was in the city during the unrelenting 
persecution to which the Abolitionists were for a season sub- 
jected, and in 1838 was present at the burning by a mob of 
Pennsylvania Hall, a handsome structure erected by the con- 
tributions of English and American Abolitionists for purposes 
of free discussion. For the opening of this hall, Whittier 
wrote an address, one of the poorest of his productions, and 
certainly in a literary point of view unworthy of preservation. 
Unlike most of his compositions, it is diffuse and wordy, and 
it shows but little of his customary vigor. He there intimates 
the possibility of a future growth of ivy on the walls of the 
edifice, which hope was frustrated by its destruction within a 
week after its completion. During his residence in Phila- 
delphia he was so absorbed in the Antislavery reform, that 
literature was greatly neglected. In 1840 he removed to 
the town of Amesbury in Massachusetts, where he has since 
resided, having been connected, for the last few years, as cor- 
responding editor, with " The National Era," a literary and 
Antislavery paper published at Washington. 

His first book appeared in 1830, entitled " Legends of New 
England," of which few copies are now extant. It was suc- 
ceeded a year or two afterwards by " Moll Pitcher," — a poet- 
ical tale of the celebrated witch of Nahant ; and in 1836, by 
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" Mogg Megone," an Indian story in verse. A volume of po- 
ems followed, in 1838 ; these, and " The Lays of my Home," 
were collected, with others, in his " Miscellaneous Poems," 
which appeared in 1845, the same year with " The Stranger 
in Lowell," a collection of fugitive essays. These last were 
written while he was editing a political paper, during the ex- 
citement of a Presidential campaign, when, to use his own 
words, " being necessarily brought into collision with both the 
great political parties, he felt it at once a duty and a privilege 
to keep his heart open to the kindliest influences of nature 
and society ; and they are a transcript of impressions made 
upon his mind by the common incidents of daily life." The 
subjects are such as these : " Factory Girls," " A Mormon 
Conventicle," "The Yankee Zincali," "Father Miller," " Mod- 
ern Magic," " The Training," and other matters which he 
found at hand in the city of spindles. The essays are written 
with a freshness of style which prevents their being tedious, 
and they give him an opportunity to evolve his peculiar and 
mystic views of a future life, and kindred topics. The nature 
of the speculations of the lonely enthusiast are particularly 
apparent in the essays entitled " Hamlet among the Graves," 
and " Swedenborg." 

" Supernaturalism of New England," given to the public in 
1847, is a treatise upon the popular superstitions of New Eng- 
land. Though not scientifically arranged, it shows a certain 
method, and is interspersed with acute reflections, such as 
would naturally be suggested to a man of a highly poetical 
temperament well acquainted with his theme. His materials 
were evidently collected at first hand, — the legends existing 
among a rural population, and supplied by the wrinkled crones 
around the wintry fireside of the farmer. The too evident 
scepticism of the narrator detracts somewhat from the charm 
of the volume, though less than if it were not compensated 
for by the exhibition of the quaint and humorous side of the 
incidents. He prefaces the work with a dedicatory poem to 
his sister, offering in the last stanza an excuse, if an excuse 
could be needed, for diversifying his reformatory labors with 
literary recreations. 
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" And knowing how my life hath been 
A weary work of tongue and pen, 
A long, harsh strife with strong-willed men, 

Thou wilt not chide my turning, 
To con, at times, an idle rhyme, 
To pluck a flower from childhood's clime, 
Or listen, at life's noonday chime, 
For the sweet bells of morning ! " 

"Leaves from Margaret Smith's Journal" was issued in 
1849. The idea of this book was perhaps suggested by the 
" Diary of Lady Willoughby," which had preceded it by a 
short interval. The visit of a cultivated and engaging Eng- 
lish young lady to the Colony of Massachusetts, in the year 
1678, forms the basis of the story, of which the chief merit 
claimed by the author is, that it presents a tolerably lifelike 
picture of the past, and introduces us familiarly to the hearths 
and homes of New England at the time of the Salem "Witch- 
craft and the persecutions of the Quakers, when Puritanism 
was at its height. But this is not its sole merit. The story 
is simple, the characters are natural and well sustained, and 
the style has a quaintness and antique flavor in keeping with 
the time, and a feminine delicacy and humor appropriate to 
the supposed narrator. The Journal is written for her cousin 
Oliver, in England, to whom she is betrothed, and she begins 
it, as she says, — 

" Not from any vanitie of Authorship, or because of any undue con- 
fiding in my poor abilitie to edify one justly held in Repute among the 
Learned, but because my Hearte tells me that what I write, be it ever 
so faultie, will be read by the partial eye of my Kinsman, and not with 
the critical Observance of the Scholar, and that his Love will not find it 
difficult to excuse what offends his Clerkly Judgment. And, to em- 
bolden me withal, I will never forget that I am writing for my old 
Playmate at Hide and Seek in the Farm house at Hilton, — the same 
who used to hunt after Flowers for me in the Spring and who did fill 
my Apron with Hazle-nuts in the Autumn, and who was then, I fear, 
little wiser than his still foolish Cousin, who if she hath not learned so 
many New Things as himself, hath perhaps remembered more of the 
Old." 

The scenery of New England is described with enthusiasm 
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and with the coloring of reality, and some appropriate passage 
from the Scriptures is never wanting to give utterance to her 
simple piety, or her delight in contemplating the outward as- 
pects of nature. 

" The fields and roads are dustie in August, and all things do seem 
to faint and wax old under the intolerable Sun. Great Locusts sing 
sharp in the hedges and bushes, and Grasshoppers flie up in clouds, as 
it were, when one walks over the dry grass they feed upon, and at 
night-fall the Musketoes are no small torment. Whenever I doe look 
forth at noon day, at which time the air is all aglow, with a certain 
glimmer and dazzle, like that from an hot Furnace, I see the poor flie- 
bitten Cattell whisking their tayles to keep off the venemous insects, or 
standing in the water of the low grounds for Coolness, and the panting 
sheep lying together under the shade of Trees." 

Here is a description of the woods in October : — 

" As far as mine Eyes could look, the mightie "Wilderness, under the 
bright westerly Sun, and stirred by a gentle wind, did seem like a Gar- 
den in its Season of flowering ; green, dark, and light, orange, and pale 
yellow, and crimson leaves, mingling and interweaving their various 
hues in a manner truly wonderful to behold. These colors Aid remind 
me of the Stains, of the Windows of Old Churches, and of rich Tapestrie. 
The Maples were all aflame with crimson, the Walnuts were orange, 
the Hemlocks and Cedars were well nigh black, while the slender 
Birches with their pale yellow Leaves seemed painted upon them as 
Pictures are laid upon a dark ground. I gazed until mine Eyes grew 
wearie, and a sense of the wonderful Beautie of the visible Creation, 
arid of God's great goodness to the Children of Men therein, did rest 
upon me, and I said in mine Heart with one of old : ' Lord ! how 
manifold are thy Works : in Wisdom hast thou made them all, and the 
Earth is full of thy Riches' " 

There are also contained in this volume a number of excel- 
lent poems, particularly the Irish ballad " Kathleen," and the 
fine " Verses, writ by Sir Christopher Gardiner." 

Other persons figure, in the slight story of Margaret Smith's 
Journal, besides herself. They are sketched, if without any 
elaborate completeness, yet with no little felicity of delineation. 
The only thing which gives to the book the air of a regularly 
connected story has a basis of historical truth, — namely, the 
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tragic tale of Rebecca Rawson, one of the most romantic epi- 
sodes of New England Puritanic life. This giddy and beau- 
tiful girl, as the story goes, was the daughter of Secretary Raw- 
son, a prominent magistrate in the Massachusetts Colony. 
Dazzled by the splendor of an unprincipled adventurer named 
Ramsey, who represented himself to be a nephew of Sir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of England, she discarded 
Robert Pike, to whom she was betrothed, and married his more 
showy rival. On arriving in England she was abandoned by 
her graceless husband, to whom, as it turned out, a lady in 
Kent with two children had a prior right. After supporting 
herself and her child for some time by her needle, Rebecca went 
with a relative to Port Royal, with the intention of returning 
to her parental home. She there met her old lover, Robert 
Pike, now a sea-captain, who renewed his addresses with a 
better prospect of success, but a memorable earthquake, oc- 
curring at that time in Port Royal, sank the vessel in which 
the two had embarked. 

" Old Portraits and Modern Sketches " is a series of bio- 
graphical notices of men with the purposes and principles of 
whose lives the author discovers grounds of sympathy in his 
own career, — the vindicators of political and religious free- 
dom, — John Bunyan, Thomas Elwood, James Nayler, An- 
drew Marvell, John Roberts, Samuel Hopkins, Richard Bax- 
ter, "William Leggett, and Nathaniel P. Rogers, — a noble 
army of martyrs, and nobly commemorated by a spirit capable 
of appreciating their virtues and services to mankind. Whit- 
tier has done a good work in rescuing from oblivion some of 
the old Quaker worthies, and in presenting vividly to our 
minds, unencumbered with tedious and useless details, the 
prominent characteristics of the men, subordinating the facts of 
their history to the exhibition of the guiding motive of their 
lives. The author must have read many folios, and gone 
through a great deal of rubbish, to give so interesting an ac- 
count of Bunyan, Baxter, Hopkins, and his old Quaker friends. 
We wish that he had included among his portraits those of 
Fox and Penn, and especially that of the old saint of Quaker- 
ism, John Woolman, whose Journal Lamb so much admired. 
It seems to us that considerations of personal friendship must 

vol. lxxix. — no. 164. 4 
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have biased Whittier's judgment when he inserted the sketch 
of Rogers, especially when he ranked him with the author of 
Elia. Rogers appears to have been an irregular and eccentric 
genius, butdecidedlylackingin the culture and unerring taste of 
the inimitable humorist with whom he is compared. Another 
deviation from the spirit of the work, for similar reasons, in the 
introduction of Robert Dinsmore among this goodly company, 
we can more applaud. Dinsmore is " the Rustic Bard" to 
whom we have before alluded, — a plain, old Scotch farmer, 
living near Haverhill, whose simplicity and shrewd wit are 
sometimes embodied in a rustic poem which does credit to his 
Scotch descent, and the tenderness of whose " Stanzas to a 
Sparrow," on accidentally crushing its nest in his corn-field, 
reminds the reader of the pathos of Burns. 

We give, as a specimen of the style of this work, and as 
containing a sagacious and probable explanation of the war- 
like phrases which interlard Quaker discourse, the following 
passage from the life of John Roberts : — 

" From the Puritan yeomanry of England the Quakers drew their 
most zealous champions ; men who, in renouncing the ' carnal weapons ' 
of their old service, found employment for habitual combativeness in hot 
and wordy sectarian warfare. To this day, the vocabulary of Quaker- 
ism abounds in the military phrases and figures which were in use in 
the Commonwealth's time. Their old force and significance are now 
in a great measure lost ; but one can well imagine that, in the assem- 
blies of the primitive Quakers, such stirring battle-cries and warlike 
tropes, even when employed in enforcing or illustrating the doctrines of 
peace, must have made many a stout heart to beat quicker, under its 
drab covering, with recollections of Naseby and Preston ; transporting 
many a listener from the benches of his place of worship to the ranks of 
Ireton and Lambert, and causing him to hear, in the place of the solemn 
and nasal tones of the preacher, the blast of Rupert's bugles, and the 
answering shout of Cromwell's pikemen : ' Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered ! ' " 

One of the most vigorous sketches in the book is that of 
William Leggett, a gentleman once remarkable for his ability 
and influence as a political writer, and for the intrepidity with 
which he maintained his Antislavery views in despite of the 
opposition of the Democratic party of which he was a member, 
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and of the bulls of excommunication thundered at his head 
from the Democratic head-quarters in Tammany Hall. 

His death was commemorated in the verses of his friend and 
co-editor, Mr. Bryant; — and Whittier, too, upon the propo- 
sition coming from Tammany Hall to erect a monument to the 
deceased, gave vent to his feelings in an indignant sonnet, pref- 
aced with the text, " Ye build the tombs of the prophets," 
and concluding with these lines : — 

" Well is it now that o'er his grave ye raise 
The stony tribute of your tardy praise, 
For not alone that pile shall tell to Fame 
Of the brave heart beneath, but of the builders' shame ! " 

Whittier's latest publications are two volumes of poems, 
issued in 1851 and 1853, entitled " Songs of Labor," and 
" The Chapel of the Hermits." The first of these is a series 
of spirited ballads illustrating the nobility of labor. For the 
purpose of presenting the poetical aspects of his theme, the 
poet was obliged to take pretty wide excursions into the do- 
mains of his fancy. In glorifying the Ship-builders we recog- 
nize the propriety of sailing off to the " frozen Hebrides," or 
even farther, to " sultry Hindostan " ; but it is going a good 
way from his subject, in the tribute to " The Shoemakers," to 
maintain that, 

" For you, the dark-eyed Florentine 
Her silken skein is reeling " ; 

Or that, 

" For you, round all her shepherd homes, 
Bloom England's thorny hedges." 

In fact, throughout this poem the excursion into foreign 
parts to indicate the origin of waxed ends and shoe-pegs is 
rather more ingenious than poetical, making the song a song 
of labor in more senses than one. The best of the pieces, both 
in the subject and its treatment, appears to us to be " The 
Huskers," and the Dedication is superior to any other portion 
of the book. 

" The Chapel of the Hermits," as we understand it, is an 
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elucidation of some of the author's religious and metaphysical 
ideas, founded on an incident related in St. Pierre's Studies of 
Nature. Its design, if we may speak prosaically, is to incul- 
cate the importance of attention to the monitions of the in- 
ward principle of conscience, and the possibility of thereby 
reaching that degree of perfection which will answer the end 
of our being. Of course the confession of faith, like all similar 
announcements, is, as a whole, dull ; but it is relieved by pas- 
sages of unmistakable beauty. " Questions of Life " is an 
admirable poem, and illustrates the seriousness of tone per- 
vading this volume. 

Before attempting to specify the qualities which distinguish 
Whittier as an author, it will be well to consider the predom- 
inating influence which bore upon him almost at the outset of 
his career. This was his participation in the spirit of Anti- 
slavery agitation; and in order to make our view of his 
writings more complete, it may not be inappropriate to take a 
survey of this movement in its inception, and of the different 
phases which the public mind in this country has from time 
to time assumed upon the question of slavery. 

At the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
enlightened men in all quarters were opposed to slavery, re- 
garding it as an evil entailed upon us by the mother country, 
unprofitable in an economical point of view, and at variance 
with the spirit of our political institutions ; and its extinction 
at no distant day was deemed certain. That this was so, is 
abundantly manifest from the debates in the Convention 
which formed the Constitution, where the subject was fully 
discussed, the views of Northern and Southern statesmen 
recorded, and a provision inserted in the Constitution itself 
prohibiting the importation of slaves after the year 1808. 
Shortly before the commencement of the present century the 
cotton-gin was invented by Eli Whitney, prodigiously facil- 
itating the preparation of cotton for manufacture. The con- 
sequence of its introduction was so to augment the consump- 
tion of this material as to elevate it into the chief staple of 
the country, and to enhance the value of that species of labor 
which was best adapted to its cultivation. This naturally 
effected a gradual revolution in the opinions of the people 
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among whom slavery existed, and their interests, in conse- 
quence of this stimulus, were identified with its growth and 
extension. "When the institution became profitable in the 
cotton-growing States, it of course became profitable also in 
those States that could assist in supplying the demand of the 
others for new laborers. Moreover, the occasional opposition 
to slavery manifested on the part of the North, where it was 
unprofitable and had by degrees disappeared, conspired with 
other causes to excite that esprit du corps or pride in the in-' 
stitution, which at this time unites in its defence all the States 
within whose borders it exists. "Whenever, therefore, new ter- 
ritory was to be acquired upon the line separating the regions 
where slavery could and could not be profitably maintained, 
the South took care to lose nothing by default ; and since the 
discussions upon the Missouri Compromise in 1819, fixing the 
northern limit of the system at 36° 30', it has by a mutual and 
tacit understanding been distinctly before the national legis- 
lature, to be protected and guarded as one of the great inter- 
ests of the country. 

When, therefore, in 1833, Mr. Garrison established the 
American Antislavery Society, and announced as his watch- 
word " Immediate and Unconditional Emancipation," he 
came into conflict with a doctrine settled and considered es- 
sential to the stability of the Union, and also with the com- 
mercial interests of the North, which had become dependent 
upon the prosperity of the South. In consequence, an excite- 
ment was produced wholly disproportionate to the importance 
of the exciting cause. In maintaining their positions, the 
Abolitionists were guilty of many unnecessary extravagances ; 
but the persecutions to which they were subjected, and the 
tenacity with which they held to their convictions, won for 
them some admirers outside of their ranks, who regarded them 
as the vindicators of that liberty under which 

" free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak tree." 

One noticeable effect of the Abolition agitation has been the 
promotion of the freedom of individual inquiry. Most of the 
new theories contemplating radical changes in politics, religion, 
4* 
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and social life, which agitate us at the present time, have ap- 
peared in the wake of the Antislavery reform ; and it must be 
confessed that in this country men have since moved less in 
masses, and been less prone to take their opinions at second 
hand, upon the authority of others. 

Whittier's ardent and poetical temperament predisposed 
him to take part in the Antislavery reform. In fact, the 
poetical temperament is naturally anarchical in its tenden- 
cies. Accordingly, he did enter it from the outset, and be- 
came the Tyrtaeus of the new movement. He shared all the 
feelings of exultation and discouragement elicited daring the 
progress of the struggle, and we can imagine the powerful 
effect his vehement appeals must have had upon his fellow- 
reformers, when, even to those who read them now, with but a 
faint idea of the circumstances under which they were written, 
they stir the blood like the sound of a trumpet. An anti- 
Abolition mob, the movements of any political or ecclesias- 
tical body upon the subject of slavery, an election favorable or 
unfavorable to his cause, was sure to arouse his lyric genius, 
so that his poems may be read as a commentary chronicling 
events as they bore upon the struggle, and were looked upon 
as such by those with whom he was in communion. 

In considering Whittier's merits as an author, it is quite 
manifest that we should mention, first, his intensity, — that vivid 
force of thought and expression which distinguishes his writings. 
His verses sometimes bear marks of extreme haste, but the im- 
perfections which would result from this cause are in a great 
measure obviated by the strength and simplicity of his concep- 
tions. He begins to write with so clear an apprehension of 
what he intends to say, that in many cases his poems come 
out at first heat with a roundness and perfection which would 
lead one to suppose that they had passed through the fires of 
revision. But at times this vehemence is overdone, and needs 
a restraint which longer consideration would have supplied. 
This vividness, which Whittier possesses in a greater degree 
than any other living author with whom we are acquainted, 
is in part a natural peculiarity of his mind, and in part arises 
from the urgent circumstances under which he wrote. His 
object was to produce an immediate effect upon the popular 
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mind, — to stimulate his readers to immediate action, — and 
in consequence his productions have a business-like directness 
and cogency which do not belong to ordinary poetic effusions. 
Whittier's genius is essentially lyrical. It would be out of 
his power to write in a strain so purely imaginative as that of 
Keats " To a Grecian Urn," or other similar productions. Be- 
sides, mere devotion to the poetical art, mere exercise of the 
imagination for its own sake, seems inappropriate to him 
who considers, as he says, 

" Life all too earnest, and its time too short, 
For dreamy ease and Fancy's graceful sport." 

One short, vigorous blast suffices him. He himself has fre- 
quently shown that he is aware of this characteristic, as, for 
instance, in the modest Dedication of his larger volume : — 

" The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 

The jarring words of one whose rhyme 

Beat often Labor's hurried time, 
Or Duty's rugged march through storm and strife, are here. 

" Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the lack supplies ; 

Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 

Or softer shades of Nature's face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 

" Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown ; 

A hate of tyranny intense, 

And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother's pain and sorrow were my own." 

Like every other true lyric poet, Whittier does not lack his 
multitude of friendly critics, who advise him to concentrate 
his efforts upon some great work, instead of dissipating his 
energy upon what they consider mere ephemerals, — to devote 
himself to some gigantic undertaking, which shall loom up 
like the Pyramids to tell posterity his fame. But in our 
opinion the author has unwittingly best consulted his genius 
and reputation in the course which he has adopted. His 
shortest productions are his happiest. There is no doubt that 
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the writing of long poems is sanctioned by many eminent 
examples ; but they are the least read of an author's works, and 
are known to most people only by certain favorite extracts. 
Readers in general look upon a great poem in the same 
light in which Leigh Hunt regarded a great mountain, — as a 
great impostor. The majority of the lovers of Homer and 
Dante and Virgil, in any given community, except school- 
boys qui amant misere, might find accommodations in an om- 
nibus of reasonable size. They are mistaken who measure 
the greatness of a poem by its length; for length is very little 
to be considered in estimating durability. Provided that a 
poem be vital in every part with true inspiration, and exhibit 
a perfect finish throughout, it matters very little for the per- 
manency of its fame how many pages it covers. 

The compactness which oftentimes results from Whittier's 
intensity is well illustrated in the ode entitled " Our State," 
indicating the sources of the pride and prosperity of Massa- 
chusetts : — 

" Nor heeds the sceptic's puny hands, 
While near her school the church-spire stands ; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot's rule, 
While near her church-spire stands the school." 

The " Reformer " is an instance to the same purpose : — 

" All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a strong one in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 

" Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old, accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, and wept, to find 
His seat o'erthrown 

" Young Eomance raised his dreamy eyes, 

O'erhung with paly locks of gold: 
' Why smite,' he asked, in sad surprise, 
'The fair, the old?' 

" I looked : aside the dust-cloud rolled, — 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New." 
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These lines, " To Pius IX.," were written immediately after 
the bombardment of Rome by the allied armies of the Pon- 
tiff: — 

" Yet, scandal of the world ! from thee 

One needful truth mankind shall learn, — 
That kings and priests to Liberty 
And God are false in turn. 

" Not vainly Roman hearts have bled 
To feed the Crosier and the Crown, 
If, roused thereby, the world shall tread 
The twin-born vampires down." 

The natural vehemence of Whittier's poetry has at times 
run into declamatory excess. This failing is discoverable 
principally in his earlier verses upon political and reformatory 
subjects, written while his judgment was still immature, and 
unduly influenced by his passions. Thus, upon reading the 
sentence of death passed on John L. Brown for assisting a fe- 
male slave to escape, (which sentence was afterwards com- 
muted,) a series of stanzas were written, the first one of which 
makes the following insinuations against the clergy, addressing 
them in this style : — 

" Ho ! thou who seekest late and long 

A license from the Holy Book 
For brutal lust and hell's red wrong, 

Man of the pulpit, look ! — 
Lift up those cold and atheist eyes, 

This ripe fruit of thy teachings see ; 
And tell us how to Heaven will rise 
The incense of this sacrifice, — 

This blossom of the Gallows Tree !" 

The poem entitled " Clerical Oppressors " was called forth 
by a meeting of the citizens of Charleston, which the clergy 
attended in a body, and has some good round invective, equally 
unfair, but rather more telling than that quoted above : — 

" Pilate and Herod, friends ! 
Chief priests and rulers, as of old, combine ! 
Just God and holy! is that church, which lends 
Strength to the spoiler, Thine?" 
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The first stanza of " The Pine- Tree " contains an inspiring 
appeal, and a graphic picture of the old Roundheads in coun- 
cil:— 

" Lift again the stately emblem on the Bay State's rusted shield, 
Give to Northern winds the Pine-Tree on our banner's tattered field ! 
Sons of men who sat in council with their Bibles round the board, 
Answering England's royal missive with a firm 'Thus saith the 

Lord,' 
Rise again for home and freedom ! — set the battle in array ! — 
What the fathers did of old time, we their sons must do to-day." 

A wider experience, and the more charitable judgment which 
generally accompanies increasing years, have had their effect 
in modifying the tone of his recent verse. Without losing 
any of its fire, it shows in a more chastened style and temper- 
ate spirit marks of a greater culture and a more Christian for- 
bearance. The exquisite sonnet, " Forgiveness," is an index 
of this change of feeling : — 

" My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 

Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong ; 

So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
One summer Sabbath-day, I strolled among 

The green mounds of the village burial-place ; 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level, — and how, soon or late, 

Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of one common grave, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, — 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and, trembling, I forgave." 

A poem bearing the name of " Ichabod," provoked by the 
supposed recreancy of a great statesman, under circumstances 
which would have once called forth all the denunciation of 
which the author was capable, is an impressive example of 
the same kind. 

We forbear to quote, in further exemplification of our re- 
marks, the impressive " Lines suggested by a Visit to Wash- 
ington," and " What the Voice said," in order to make room 
for two specimens which will bring into striking contrast his 
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earlier and his later views. The first is from " Stanzas for the 
Times " of 1836, when an anti- Abolition meeting was held in 
Faneuil Hall. 

" Shall tongues be mute, when deeds are wrought 
Which well might shame extremest hell? 
Shall freemen lock the indignant thought ? 

Shall Pity's bosom cease to swell ? 
Shall Honor bleed? — shall Truth succumb? 
Shall pen and press and soul be dumb ? " 

The second is from " Stanzas for the Times " of 1850, the 
date of the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

" Not mine sedition's trumpet>blast 

And threatening word ; 
I read the lesson of the Past, 
That firm endurance wins at last 

More than the sword." 

The Quakerism in which Whittier was reared, and which 
he has always professed, stands, as we have already said, 
in strange conflict with the belligerent tone of many of 
his writings. We should hardly have expected so rude and 
martial a strain from the quiet, drab-coated professor of the 
mild tenets of his sect. Perhaps his tone is more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the early founders of the denomination, 
than the comparatively uninteresting dulness of the modern 
type. Of late years, the Quakers have lost their desire for 
propagandism, and have become more accommodating and 
worldly-wise. But in early times, no sect had so zealous and 
wide-awake champions as the Society of Friends. George 
Fox, James Nayler, and even "William Penn, show that their 
Quakerism had not wholly subdued their combative tenden- 
cies. The admirers of Whittier need not regret that he is not 
formed upon the more modern and respectable pattern. 

We are naturally led, from the consideration of our author's 
■Quakerism, \o that strong religious fervor which is manifested 
in every part of his writings. So deeply rooted is it, and ap- 
parently so blended with his imaginative powers, that, in some 
of his productions, one can hardly tell which predominates. 
His religious views embrace a simple faith in the Quaker doc- 
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trine of the inward light, combined with an intense apprehen- 
sion of the brotherhood of man. In order to show his devo- 
tional spirit, we quote the concluding stanza of " The Quaker 
of the Olden Time." 

" O, spirit of that early day, 

So pure and strong and true ! 
Be with us in the narrow way 

Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 

The cross of Truth to bear, 
And love and reverent fear to make 

Our daily lives a prayer ! " 

The poems entitled " Follen," " Questions of Life," " My 
Soul and I," and others of a similar kind, are exquisite in their 
delicacy of thought and expression, and show a wrestling with 
some of the gravest and most perplexing questions that come 
under the consideration of meditative minds. 

"Whittier rarely writes without being so impressed with 
some strong feeling, that he cannot fail to awaken a corre- 
sponding emotion in his reader. Of this, his verses written in 
memory of his friends bear witness. "We would refer emphat- 
ically to the " Lines to a Friend on the Death of his Sister," 
and to the perfect poem entitled " Gone." For the same rea- 
son, he writes with such energy, as not to give himself much 
concern about the customary ornaments of poetical diction. 
His imagery, when he introduces it, comes without an effort, as 
the natural accompaniment of his verse, never obtruding it- 
self on the reader's attention, or seeming other than an essen- 
tial part of the whole. 

In the fine ballad of " Cassandra Southwick," (a young wo- 
man of Puritan times, who for non-conformity narrowly es- 
caped being sold into slavery at Barbadoes,) he has happily 
described that transfiguration which nature seems to undergo 
in the eyes of one under the influence of some sudden and 
overpowering emotion. Immediately on leaving her prison- 
cell Cassandra exclaims: — 

" Oh, at that hour the very earth seemed changed beneath my eye, 
A holier wonder round me rose the blue walls of the sky, 
A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream and woodland lay, 
And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the waters of the bay." 
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One peculiarity of Whittier's imagery is, that so much of it 
is drawn from the Bible. This book is so the common prop- 
erty of Christendom, that to resort to it for purposes of poeti- 
cal illustration is as justifiable as to resort to the book of Na- 
ture. He shows a very great familiarity with every part of 
holy writ, and an exceeding aptness in its citation. Of a 
brother reformer and poet he speaks as 

" Like Nehemiah, fighting as he wrought." 

The conjunction of the clergy and laity against the Aboli- 
tion agitation he characterizes as 

" Pilate and Herod friends ! " 

So the North complains to the South of supposed injustice 
and oppression: — 

" What though Issachar be strong, 
Ye may load his back with wrong, 
Over much and over long." 

In " Margaret Smith's Journal " he says : " We also found 
grapes both white and purple hanging down in clusters from 
the trees, over which the vines did run, nigh upon as large as 
those which the Jews of old plucked at Eschol." His graphic 
description will recall to every one the picture in the old fam- 
ily Bible of the two Israelites staggering under the weight of 
an enormous bunch of grapes. Other and perhaps better in- 
stances might be readily selected. 

The free and dexterous use of proper names is another char- 
acteristic of our poet. With an affluence of these his exten- 
sive knowledge supplies him, and he displays uncommon skill 
in weaving them harmoniously into his verse. Even the long 
sesquipedalian Indian words present no insuperable difficul- 
ties. There is something strangely impressive in the effect of 
the introduction of a melodious or sonorous name, particularly 
if it indicates a place of which we have no personal knowl- 
edge. The imagination is touched in that vague and myste- 
rious way in which it delights, and the burden is put upon 
the reader of supplying the requisite beauty or sublimity to 
fill out the supposed conception of the author. In this art 
Milton is the great master, and he had his originals in the epic 
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poets of antiquity, while Goldsmith furnishes a rather ludi- 
crous instance in the well-known line, 

" On Torno's cliffs or Pambamarca's side," 

the locality of Pambamarca never having been precisely as- 
certained. In " The Bridal of Pennacook," Whittier, describ- 
ing the Indian marriage feast, gives us the following tempting 
bill of fare : — 

" Steaks of the brown bear, fat and large, 
From the rocky slopes of the Kearsarge ; 
Delicate trout from Babboosuck brook, 
And salmon speared in the Contoocook ; 

" Squirrels which fed where nuts fell thick, 
In the gravelly bed of the Otternic ; 
And small wild hens, in reed snares caught, 
From the banks of Sondagardee brought ; 

" Pike and perch from the Suncook taken, 
Nuts from the trees of the Black Hills shaken, 
Cranberries picked in the Squamscot bog, 
And grapes from the vines of Piscataquog." 

This introduction of proper names, generally felicitous in Whit- 
tier's writings, is in some instances overdone, and gives an air 
of stiffness and pedantry ; as in the enumeration of nations in 
" The "World's Convention." 

As a consequence of the seeming haste in which many of 
these poems are written, the author is betrayed into occasion- 
al inaccuracies of grammar and rhyme. Many of these, which 
we had observed in his earlier volumes, we are glad to see 
corrected in the revised collection. But some still remain. 
Speaking of the tendency of youth to look on the best side of 
everything, he says : — 

" Turning, with a power like Midas, 
All things into gold." 

The first line is not in accordance with the idiom of the lan- 
guage, and even if it should be corrected by the addition of 
an apostrophe after Midas, it would remain clumsy. An ob- 
vious improvement would be to substitute 

" Turning with the power of Midas." 
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We have noticed several inadmissible rhymes, — "dawn" 
with "scorn," "curse" with us," "war" with "saw" and 
" draw," &c. 

Instances of anything resembling the use of other people's 
thoughts are seldom to be found in Whittier's poems. The 
following, from " The Chapel of the Hermits," is hardly a 
plagiarism : — 

" That all of good the Past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad." 

But Lowell's version is better : — 

" The Present moves attended 
By all of brave and excellent and fair, 
That made the old time splendid." 

In closing our notice of Whittier's poetry, we forbear ex- 
tended remark upon the great variety of his metres, and his 
unusual success and facility in the management of them. 

Of his prose style we have already spoken at some length. 
It is classical, vigorous, and never dull, with a vein of humor 
running through it, which lacks abandon and seems somewhat 
inflexible and metallic. We subjoin, as favorable specimens 
of his humor, two anecdotes from " Supematuralism of New 
England " : — 

" Nearly opposite to my place of residence, on the south side of the 
Merrimack, stands a house which has long had a bad reputation for 
ghosts. One of its recent inmates avers most positively, that, having on 
one occasion ventured to sleep in the haunted room, she was visited by 
a child-ghost, which passed through the apartment with a most mourn- 
ful and unbaby-like solemnity. Some of my unbelieving readers 
will doubtless smile at this, and deem it no matter of surprise that a 
maiden's slumbers should thus be haunted. As the old playwriter 
hath it : — 

' She blushed and smiled to think upon her dream 
Of fondling a sweet infant (with a look 
Like one she will not name) upon her virgin knees.'" 

" There was a print of the enemy, which made no slight impression 
upon me when a boy ; it was the frontispiece of an old, smoked, snuff- 
stained pamphlet, the property of an elderly lady (who had a fine col- 
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lection of similar wonders, wherewith she was kind enough to edify her 
young visitors), containing a solemn account of the fate of a wicked dan- 
cing-party in New Jersey, whose irreverent declaration that they would 
have a fiddler if they had to send to the lower regions after him, called 
up the fiend himself, who forthwith commenced playing, while the com- 
pany danced to the music incessantly, without the power to suspend their 
exercise until their feet and legs were worn off to the knees ! The rude 
wood-cut represented the demon fiddler, and his agonized companions 
literally stumping it up and down in cotillions, jigs, strathspeys, and 
reels." 

In a different vein are his reflections upon the sight of a 
parson, showing his tendency to wander from the most com- 
monplace suggestion into the remote regions of his favorite 
speculations : — 

"In certain states of mind, the very sight of a clergyman in his 
sombre professional garb is sufficient to awaken all the wonderful with- 
in me. My imagination goes wandering back to the subtle priesthood 
of mysterious Egypt, — I think of Jannes and Jambres, — of the Persian 
Magi, — dim oak groves with Druid altars and priests and victims rise 
before me. For what is the priest even of our New England, but a 
living testimony to the truth of the Supernatural and the reality of the 
Unseen, — a man of mystery walking in the shadow of the ideal world, 
— by profession an expounder of spiritual wonders ? " 

Whittier is a writer whose sentiments are thoroughly 
American ; — not that he is always in harmony with the prev- 
alent opinion of his countrymen, but that his productions are 
deeply imbued with the spirit of our institutions. They con- 
tain the genuine American doctrines of freedom and humanity, 
brought up to the latest and highest standard. His unmeas- 
ured sympathy for his kind has led him into a field new and 
entirely his own, and given him an unquestionable title to the 
name of an original author. It is the crowning and distin- 
guishing glory of Wordsworth to have raised to notice the 
humblest objects pf organic and inorganic life, and to have 
evolved from them latent beauties and significancies, which 
the many never could have discovered ; and Whittier, by 
yielding to his own generous and ardent instincts, and follow- 
ing the slave, not in himself an inviting object, and with no 
claims upon the poet except those of a common humanity, 
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through the various vicissitudes of his sad lot, has enlarged 
the domain of our sympathies and won for himself the bene- 
diction, — 

" Blessings be on him arid eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler hopes and nobler loves ! " 



Art. III. — 1. Records of the Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England. Printed by Order of 
the Legislature. Edited by Nathaniel B. Shuetleff, 
M. D. Boston : From the Press of William White, Print- 
er to the Commonwealth. 1853. 

2. — Archceologia Americana. Transactions and Collections 
of the American Antiquarian Society. Vol. III. Part I. 
Cambridge : Printed for the Society. 1850. 

The publication of the early records of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay has been often urged upon the government of 
the State of Massachusetts ; but the State has only just now 
completed it. Meanwhile, all students of her history, from 
Hubbard downward, had used the manuscripts. It was well 
known that they were full, drawn up with care, and compris- 
ing much valuable detail in illustration of the early history of 
New England. 

The manuscript volumes themselves have been of late years 
very carefully preserved. But it has been certain, that, in the 
face of all possible care, their illegibility increased. And as 
long since as May 29, 1844, the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, finding that the State was not disposed to attempt the 
preservation of its own records, took measures to procure a 
careful copy of the first volume, and directed its publishing 
committee to publish it, with notes and illustrations. 

In his valuable collection of works bearing on Massachu- 
setts history, Dr. Young printed that part of the record which 
related to the operations of the Company in England, that is, 
as far as the period when the charter was brought to America 
by Winthrop, in 1630. In 1850 the • publication by the An- 



